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For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


NO. Iv. 

‘The general inquiry of the people is, ‘ When 
will they be back ?’’’ 

A late number of the Friends’ Review contains 
the report of an Indiana correspondent, respecting 
a series of meetings recently held in his neighbor- 
hood, in which several ministering Friends partici- 
pated. After alluding to the interest manifested, 
the union of other religious denominations in the 
work, and the accessions to the church, the writer 
adds, ‘‘ It is often said, that had the meetings con- 
tinued, many more would have been brought to 
Christ. The general inquiry of the people is, 
When will they be back ?’ ”’ 

On reading the above, I was very forcibly re- 
minded of the description so frequently given of 
meetings in the early days of the Society of Friends, 
and the striking utterances of George Fox, 
when he felt that the people were in danger of 
depending too much upon the poor instrument, 
and how often he was drawn to leave them, or re- 
main silent in their meetings, as he expressed it, 
“to famish them from words.” 

His preaching was indeed to bring the people to 
Chriit, and to leave them there, as the following 
extracts from his journal clearly show: 
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‘*T was moved to speak to the people in the 
great love of God, that they might come off from 
all men’s teaching, unto GoA’s teaching.’’ 

‘I declared God’s everlasting truth, and word 
of life freely and largely, directing all to the Spirit 
of God in themselves, that they might be turned 
from darkness to light, and believe in it, and be- 
come the children of it, and by the Spirit of truth be 
led into all truth, and come to know Christ as their 
Teacher to instruct them, their'Counsellor to direct 
them, their Shepherd to feed them, their Bishop 
to oversee them, and their Prophet to open divine 
mysteries to them. In the openings of heavenly 
life, I explained the figures and shadows, and 
pointed to Christ the Substance.” 

To the people of Ulverstone he thus speaks, ‘‘ I 
was moved of the Lord to come among you, to 
direct your minds to Him, that you might know 
where to find your Teacher, that your minds might 
be stayed upon God, and you might not gad abroad, 
without you, for a teacher, for the Lord alone will 
teach His people. He is coming to teach them, 
and to gather them from the customary worships in 
which all the world is trained up.”’ 

And the effect of such preaching as this by 
George Fox and his coadjutors appears to have 
been largely blessed in bringing their hearers to a 
knowledge of the true Teacher, for he relates that 
sometimes returning to districts where he had pre- 
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viously labored and attending their meetings, ‘‘ he 
found the eyes of the people turned unto Christ ; 
they had come to sit under their own vine, and had 
no need of words, in the sense whereof he sat 
down amongst them, without speaking anything.” 

Again, he mentions ‘‘ great meetings and con- 
vincements—that many received the word of life, 
and sat under the teachings of Christ their Saviour, 
and thus they were kept fresh and green, while 
others, that would not be gathered unto Him, soon 
withered away.’’ 

Does not a thoughtful consideration of modern 
methods of conducting religious meetings, in some 
sections, by those claiming to be Friends—methods 
largely borrowed from other denominations, and 
which George Fox and _ his fellow-laborers rejected 
in their preaching and practice, lead to a fear that 
one of the cardinal doctrines, and the one, which 
perhaps more than any other, distinguishes the So- 
ciety of Friends—the all-sufficiency of Christ in 
His church, and the Priesthood of all believers—is 
being to a great extent lost sight of? Is there not 
apparent, of latter times, a strong tendency within 
our borders to substitute a human pastorate for the 
feeding and leading of the Good Shepherd; and 
where this tendency prevails, is it strange that the 
flock should be scattered and famishing ? 

a WwW. G. 


Newsuryrort, Mass., Twelfth mo., 1885. 


THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 


If we could recall any one of the old prophets of 
Israel to our Church to-day, we think it would be 
Habakkuk ; and we would ask him to pray that 
prayer of his, with which he opened the third 
chapter of his prophecies: ‘*O, Lord! revive thy 
work.” 

Revivals are God’s witnesses of himself. They 
stand in this age, in the same relation to him as 
miracles did, when he manifested himself to his 
people ot old by them. By the miraculous mani- 
festations they knew that he was, and that he was 
near. When revivals prevail, the people know 
that God is, and that he is near. Revivals are 
more mighty than miracles. The first revival af- 
ter the resurrection, resulted in more conversions 
in one day, than did all the miracles which 
Christ wrought during his whole ministry. One 
general revival would convert more unbelievers, 
than all the arguments in the world. When 
the Spirit of God is being poured out, the 
scoffer is silent, at least after a time. He may 
scoff for a while, as*the devil will in the latter 
days, because he knows his time is short. There 
never was a revival but that it was signalized by 
the conversion of infidels The Spirit of God is 
a power that nothing can resist. 

Nothing can take the place of this power. 
Costly churches will not doit. A brilliant minis- 
try will not doit. High social position will not do 
it. Great wealth will not do it. There are 
churches in which all these things abound; and 
yet there no, or almost no, conversions. Nay, 
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more ; great religious activity will not do it; for 
it is ‘*not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit,”’ saith the Lord of Hosts. Wedo not de- 
cry wealth, nor fine churches, nor a brilliant min- 
istry, nor high social p»sition. But we do most 
earnestly urge upon our churches, and upon all 
Christian people that our great, crying, pressing 
need now is an outpouring of God’s Spirit. For, 
with this only, will we be able to relieve the abound. 
ing infidelity that encompasses us. Nothing short of 
this will enable us to draw back the tide of world. 
liness ‘that threatens to swamp our churches, 
Nothing short of this wil) give power to the Word, 
for the conversion of our children. In short, un- 
less we have a revival of religion, the world, the 
flesh and the devil will triumph—which, God for- 
bid. It must not be. It shall not be. For we 


will now, with one accord, begin to pray: ‘O, 
Lord! revive thy work.’’—/ndependent. 


BREAKING DOWN OF BARRIERS, 


The /ndependent says of the New York Episcopal 
Mission : 

‘¢ And this, which is nothing other than just such 
a revival meeting as would be welcomed in any 
Baptist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Con- 
gregational Church, is in the old conservative 
Trinity. The crowds whom Mr. Aitken bids 
come forward, fill the sacred spaces of chancel, 
choir and altar, and crowd against the robes of 
Morgan Dix and his associate priests. It is a re- 
vival meeting of the sort we know and love so 
well, not changed, but only a little disguised by 
more churchly attire and name. The preacher has 
on a white gown, instead of a black coat, and he 
uses the Roman Catholic names of mission and 
missioner, instead of revival and evangelist. But 
the fervor and intensity, and the methods are all 
there. 

‘‘ What is doing every noon in Trinity Church, 
is done every night in fifteen other of the principal 
Episcopal Churches of the city. In each, the 
multitude is invited to attend; ushers seat who- 
ever will come. ‘The voluntary chorus sings the 
familiar revival hymns; the missioner from a plat- 
form which has almost forgotten its linen decencies, 
preaches without restraint immediate conversion ; 
and the after-meeting follows for inquirers. This 
is the Episcopal Mission. Previous revival meet- 
ings, under Mr. Moody and others, missions in 
Catholic Churches, have called together larger 
single audiences, but never before has so general 
an effort been made to bring the Gospel imme- 
diately home to the people everywhere. While 
the inspiration is to be found outside of the Episco- 
pal Church, in the Moody revival meetings and 
the Catholic Missions, we owe great thanks to the 
Episcopal Church, for adopting the plan now so 
heartily and so generally, without even waiting tor 
the sacred time of Lent. It proves that the evan- 
gelical spirit is not lost in that Church. It is 
stronger than ever, permeating High, Low and 
Broad.” 
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Stanley Pumphrey on the Early Friends and 
the Outward Ordinances. 


The following extract froma letter to Zhe Chris. 
tian Worker, six years ago, protesting against mis- 
representations of the views and practices of the 
Early Friends,—in some p ublished articles at that 
time,—will not be without interest and value now: 

The care which is needful. in quotation not to 
misrepresent the sentiments of an author is equally 
needful in dealing with facts, which, though true in 
themselves, may easily be made misleading. An 
exceptional fact taken to represent a general or 
allowed practice, may convey an impression the 
complete reverse of the truth. 

The case of one Wooldrig, an obscure Quaker 
preacher, who baptized a convert, is cited by D. 
B. U. from Barclay’s ‘‘ Inner Life.” But he omits 
what is really the significant point in the case, that 
George Fox excused himself from ‘‘ denying the 
wrong” of the said baptizer, on the ground that 
‘he simply did such a thing once and no more.” 

if some future writer should recoid that about 
the year 1873 an accredited minister among Friends 
administered water baptism he would state a fact, 
but if he went on to infer that at that date the So- 
ciety of Friends freely allowed its ministers to 
teach and to practice it the inference would be 
wide of the mark, and on par with the one that is 
suggested in the case of Wooldrig. 

Barclay’s ‘‘Inner Life” is a very interesting 
volume, the result of laborious research, but the 
author had a weakness for generalizing from insuf- 
ficient data, and hence the conclusions at which he 
arrives need testing, and, in some cases, attesting 
by other sources of information. 

It is easy to prove from certain passages in Paul’s 
epistle the unlawfulness of woman’s preaching, and 
it is easy to show from the ‘‘Inner Life”’ that 
woman’s preaching was quite at a discount among 
the early Friends, but a broader view of the whole 
evidence of Scripture, and a more complete ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the case two hundred 
years ago, lands us quite satisfactorily in opposite 
conclusions. 

I fail to see how ministers can be justified in at- 
tacking or undermining the well recognized prin- 
ciples of the churches to which they belong. As. 
suredly it is not with the understanding that such 
liberty is accorded them that they are placed in the 
position of ministers, or liberated to travel in the 
work of the gospel. This seems so obvious that I 
am surprised that any one should argue from a 
different view. If ministers are allowed to attack 
the received teachings of their churches, how far 
may they go in doing so? To admit such license 
would involve endless controversies, from which, 
with their resulting disruptions, I trust we may be 
preserved. What we need as achurch is to be 
banded togother in the love and service of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; that we may, with one accord, 
Strive together for the faith of the gospel, and I 
deprecate our attention being called off to ques- 
tions of confessedly very subordinate importance, 
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the agitation of which is more likely to hurt than 


to heal. STANLEY PUMPHREY. - 
Tenth mo., 1879. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


OATHS: A FRIENDLY CAUTION. 


The Society of Friends have always maintained a 
firm testimony against either administering or taking 
of judicial oaths, founded on the injunction from 
the lip of Truth, ‘‘ Swear not at all, neither by 
Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, 
for it is His footstool, neither by Jerusalem, for it 
is the city of the Great King, neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make 
one ha'r white nor black, but let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.”” And the Apostle 
James declared, ‘‘ But above all things, my brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath, but let your yea be yea 
and your nav nay, lest you fall into condemnation.”’ 
Ea.ly Friends suffered much by refusing to violate 
their conscience by taking the oath ot allegiance, 
and is it not cause of regret that any of their pro- 
fessed followers should be indifferent on the subject 
and conform to the custom of the world and violate 
the sacred precept, when the law provides an all- 
essential substitute by affirmation ? L. 


= a 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


An interesting and instructive lecture was re- 
cently delivered in London by our Friend Richard 
B. Rutter, of Bristol, on ‘‘ Our Early Friends, and 
what we owe to them.” After quoting apprecia- 
tive passages from various authors—Baxter, Green, 
Carlyle, and others—the lecturer still believed that 
historians had not yet done justice to the remark- 
able firmness of the early Friends under trial, and 
to what they have accomplished in the cause of 
civil and religious freedom. Without exaggeration, 
George Fox and his followers ‘‘ bore a living and a 
dying—and yet an wa-dying—testimony ’’ against 
the assumption of a dominant church. We were 
reminded how the erroneous principle—that con- 
science was to be governed by statute and religion 
maintained by law, actuated nearly all the different 
sects. Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians— 
whichever of them happened to be the dominant 
church for the time being—resorted to unjust and 
cruel measures to coerce the consciences of their 
fellow subjects. The Independents were, indeed, 
more liberally inclined in their principles; but yet 
they got no farther than asserting ‘‘ limited tolera- 
tion of tolerable opinions.” It was reserved for 
the Quakers alone to stand up—aye, and to suffer 
too—for absolute freedom of conscience. It may 
perhaps be said ;—that was all very well whilst they 
were a feeble and persecuted minority; but how 
would they act if circumstances gave them a ma- 
jority, with power to enforce their own religious 
views upon others? The answer to this question 
is amply furnished by the history of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania—a colony established and maintained 
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by them on principles of perfect toleration to all— 
a colony whose history in this regard forms a noble 
contrast to that of her sister communities, whose 
pages are stained by the record of cruelties enacted 
in the sacred name of religion. 

Some idea of the remarkable growth of our So- 
ciety in the life-time of its founder—and in spite 
of the almost incredible suffering that the Friends 
endured on account of fidelity to their convictions 
—may be gathered from the fact that when at 
length the Declaration of Indulgence was granted 
by Charles II no fewer than twelve thousand Qua- 
kers were said to be liberated from prison. Though 
outwardly weak, how wonderful was the spiritual 
strength of men who could. do and suffer such great 
things for their Lord! Whilst lamenting some 
signs of spiritual weakness and lethargy in their 
successors of to day, the lecturer believed—as in- 
deed we must all do, who have given thought to 
the matter—that there is as much need now as ever 
there was for the promulgation of simple, spiritual 
Christianity, with all those principles of right con- 
duct and holy living that flow therefrom. He was 
confident that if the Friends of the present day 
were as much filled with the Holy Spirit, and de- 
voted with singleness of heart to the service of their 
Master, as were Burrough, and Howgill, and Aud- 
land, and their associates, they would see as great 
fruit to their labors, and would be able, like them, 
to say, ‘‘ We hit some, every day we shoot, for 
our bow abides in strength.”’ 

At the Meeting for Sufferings, held yesterday, a 
letter was received from the Prime Minister of 


Madagascar, addressed to one of our members, 


under date the 3oth of Eighth month. It ex- 
pressed in feeling terms the grateful recognition, by 
the Queen and Government of that country, of the 
efforts that our Society has made to promote a just 
and peaceful solution of the difficulties between 
themselves and the French nation. 

London, Twelfth mo. sth, 1885. 


DEATH OF LYDIA SHIPLEY, WHO WAS 
BORN IN 1789. 


Last week Lydia Shipley, widow of Thos. Shipley, 
died at the residence of her son, Samuel R. Ship- 
ley, 1033 Spruce street. She was born in April, 
1789, and was therefore nearly ninety-seven years 
old. It is just forty-nine years and a few months 
since her late husband was buried in the Friends’ 
burial ground, at Fourth and Arch streets. Some 
of our older citizens will remember that interment 
as one of the most remarkable ever seen in Phila- 
delphia. He was followed to his grave by some 
thousands of the colored people of the city, who 
revered him as one of their chief friends ina day 
when friends of the black man were scarce. Zacha- 
riah Poulson, in commenting upon this spectacle in 
his newspaper, drew this somewhat striking con- 
trast: ‘*A few days ago Aaron Burr was buried 
with the honors of War. Yesterday Thomas Ship- 
ley was buried with the honors of Peace.” Thomas 
Shipley and his wife made their home an open one 
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to all friends of the slave. Benj. Lundy, Arnold 
Buffum, Geo. Thompson, of London, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and many others of the early Abolitionists 
found a warm welcome beneath its friendly roof, 
and the hunted bondsman, no less, was made free 
of its hospitality as he journeyed northward to 
Canada. They were both members of the Orthodox 
branch of the Society of Friends, but their sympa- 
thies were too catholic to be restrained by any sec- 
tarian limits. Surviving her husband for nearly 
half a century, her inflexible integrity and genuine 
character endeared her to many who will long 
mourn her loss. In the fullness of years she has 
gone to join a generation which has passed away. 
Her last words were, *‘ His light shineth even to 
to the end.” —Philada. Evening Bulletin. 


The following is from another Philadelphia daily 

aper : 
7 in, Shipley was born in Front street, above 
Dock. She was a lineal descendant of John Sharp- 
less, who settled at Upland in the time of William 
Penn. She was, with her husband, a great friend 
of the negro, and seconded all the efforts which 
made the former prominent as an advocate of 
emancipation. 

Her memory was as strong as her physical health, 
and she could clearly remember seeing Washington 
at the time of his residence in Philadelphia. Her 
recollection of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793 
was equally clear, her mother having died of the 
disease. Mrs. Shipley was a member of the Orange 
Street Meeting of Orthodox Friends, though for 
many years she was an attendant at the Twelfth 
street meeting. 


Hope For WoMEN IN Inp1a.—A late number of 
the (London) Christian contains the following : 


‘* A decision has just been given by one of our 
Bombay Judges which is full of interest to the 
women of India. Near a score of years ago, a 
baby girl was betrothed to a young Hindu lad. 
The first marriage ceremonies were duly perform- 
ed. Years came and went. The girl became the 
maiden, and now has blossomed out into a lovely 
and high-minded woman of the most refined 
tastes. She has received a very thorough edu-, 
cation. The lad, too, has undergone a meta- 
morphosis. He soon learned that his betrothed 
was an heiress; therefore he reasoned: ‘ Why 
should I study or work, when my wife has plenty 
of money, I wont do any such thing, I’ll live in 
anticipation, and enjoy myself, finally, on the 
realization, &c., &c.’ Thus he has grown into a 
dissolute rake and spendthrift. At the proper 
time he asked for the second marriage ceremony, 
which, of course, she objected to. - He carried his 
suit into the High Court with the result that I have 
intimated, a triumph for the woman. This is a 
victory for Indian women worth celebrating. 
This lady is a visitor often in our home. We 
hope soon to see her numbered among the devout 
women who minister unto Him whose ministers 
we are,”’ A MIssIonary. 
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BISHOP TAYLOR IN AFRICA. 


Extract from a Letter to the Christian Standard : 

‘‘Of the thirty-one, all except Mrs. Minnie 
Mead, who has six children to care for, have had 
a siege of the African fever. I have not had it, 
but I am not included in the thirty-one ; count me 
one, and we have thirty-two at the front ; we have 
also a fine missionary apprentice from Liberia, 
Henry Kelly. But the thirty-two are from the 
United States. J have had no touch of African 
fever that I am aware of, but I have suffered here 
for want of fruit,as 1 do every spring in the 
United States between the time of exhausting the 
old crop and the bringing in of the new. Fruit 
ought to be plentiful here at all times, but it is not 
cultivated to any great extent, and scarcely at all 
inland where I have been for months. So, from 
indigestion and constipation (not at all peculiar to 
my African experience), and the wear and tear of 
mind and muscle to which I have been subjected 
for so many months, / have become a mere skeleton 
of what you saw me, having lost fifty one pounds of 
my former self. Still, I can fulfil the proverb: ‘A 
poor dog for a long chase.’ I expect to start next 
week on a tramp of one hundred and thirty miles, 
and soon to retrace my steps one hundred and 
thirty miles. I believe it is conceded that I am the 
best walker in our crowd; I generally lead, but 
have a lot of good men who follow and keep up. 
In this country everybody who makes any pre- 
tension to respectability is carried by two men, 
with alternations of four more, in what is known 
here as a ‘ toporya.’ We cannot afford that; I set 
the example, and all my men follow it, of watking. 
Our ladies are carried, not being equal to the task 
of heavy marching. 

‘*God has sifted us thoroughly, and for our 
good, and separated from us such as He saw not 
exactly adapted to our work—though good people— 
and now His chosen: ones are all in their fields or 
en route. Knowing 


What troubles we have seen, 
What conflicts we have past, 


1 cannot refrain from weeping on every review of 
the wonderful wisdom and love of God the Father 
to us, as manifested in the minute details of His 
special Providence over us. Our present line of 
missions will extend inland from Loando three hun- 
dred and seventy miles; thence as the Lord shall 
lead us and supply fresh workers from home year 
by year, we shall go on planting for God through 
the interior of the continent. This, as 1 expected 
while in America it would be, is coming to pass, 
giving us a line of communications with the coast 
which will help us more rapidly to found missions 
in the interior. God will make a success of this 
work worthy of Himself and His methods.”’ 


[Since this was written, Bishop Taylor, having 
received a gift of $8000 for his work, has gone to 
Lisbon, Portugal, to confer with the owner of a 
property at Loando, where he proposes to erect a 
mission school-house. ] 


The Reception of the Revised German Bible. 


The time for the final meeting of the Halle Com- 
mittee of German Revisers, of whose work we have 
made repeated mention in our columns, is at hand ; 
and it is not without interest to English Bible 
reaners, who have been watching the work of re- 
vising the King’s version, and the reception of the 
result of two decades of diligent labor, to know 
how the churches ann the people of the Fatherland 
are inclined to look upon the changed Luther 
Bible, offered by a committee of the leading 
scholars of the land of biblical scholarship. From 
the very outset, the aim in view in Germany, had 
been somewhat different from that of the English 
and American committees; not a revised German 
translation of the Bible, but a revision of Luther’s 
translation, with as much of Luther and his words 
and spirit retained as possible. The work, then, 
was to be very conservative; and such it has 
turned out to be, there being in all only about five 
thousand changes proposed, and of these scarcely 
two hundred are of serious importance. According 
to agreement of those interested and engaged in 
the work, the revised form was published on the 
great Luther anniversary on the roth of November, 
1883, and for two years the work was to lie before 
the German churches, scholars and people, for ex- 
amination, discussion and proposals for correction, 
which were to be sent in by the first of November, 
this year, when the committee would meet, and on 
the basis of the suggestions offered, give the re- 
vision final shape and form: 


Critically the most exact, and protably the most 
fair-minded, are the opinions published by the repre- 
sentative of what is called the mediatory theology, 
which seeeks to unite with the old faith the methods 
and spirit of modern research and scholarship. 
The most carefully prepared estimate of the re- 
vision from this source was probably that of Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch, the well known Old Testament 
professor of Tubingen, which appeared in Har- 
nack’s Zheol. Literaturseitung. He voiced the 
objection heard throughout that section of the 
Church, that the Committee had not consistently 
carried out its official program, in so far as it had 
such an one, and that at best the work done 
could be considered but the rudiments of a re- 
vision, and the basis upon which to work further. 
This side of the house also strongly urged the ob- 
jection that too many archaic words and expres- 
sions had been retained, and that too little of the 
language of the nineteenth century had found a 
place in the work 

In the circle of radical critics, represented, for 
instance, by the Gdttingen philologist, Protessor 
De Lagarde, and the Hamburg ationalistic 
preacher, Schwalb, the revision has found only ab- 
solute condemnation, the former urging that the 
revisers did not even use good German, the latter, 
that the scholarship and biblical research of the 
day had found no place in the work. 

As far as we have read there has not been a 
single church organization of any size or import- 
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ance that has expressed entire satisfaction with the 
revision. Probably as representative a body of 
scholarly and conservative Christians as is found in 
the whole German Empire, is the so-called ‘* Au- 
gust Conference,’’ being a free annual conference 
of those in the Russian State Church who recog- 
nize the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches as an accomplished fact, but strive for a 
maintenance of the Lutheran confessional prin- 
ciple within this union. The organ of this party 
is the Neue Lirchenseitung, of Berlin, so famous 
under the editorship of Hengstenberg in the thirties 
and forties of the present century, and now edited 
by Professor Zoeckler. At the recent meeting of 
this body, the revision was discussed; and, while 
approving the good results so far achieved, the 
advice was given that the final reception of this or 
a changed revision be postponed for ten years yet. 
Just what the Halle Committee, the Church Au- 
thorities and the Bible Societies of Germany will do 
in the face of such opinions by the German scholars 
and churches, remains yet to be seen.—Adridged 
from the Independent. 


e- —_-—_____ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue Dakota canvassing board report the entire 
vote for prohibitory clause in the State constitution, 
75,552; against 15,218. Huron received the 
highest vote as temporary capital. 

Henry B. Ciariin, the New York merchant 
prince, commenced business life in a country store, 


where his first act was to empty the whisky barrels 
which formed a part of the stock at the time he 
purchased, and vowed never to sell one drop of 
intoxicants; he kept this vow, in spite of remon- 


strance and prophecies of failure. Besides giving 
munificently to good objects during his whole life 
he left $1,000,000 to private charities at his death. 
— Union Signal. 


A Unique Town—No Liquor TO BE SOLD 
WITHIN TEN MILEs.—The town of Whittier, which 
is being built five miles east of Charleston, on the 
Western North Carolina railroad is attracting no 
little attention. Dr. Clark Whittier, of California, 
the founder, has recently purchased 60,000 acres 
of land in Swain and Jackson counties, and he has 
options of about 30,000 acresmore. This land he 
proposes to cut up into small farms. In order to 
do this successfully, the building of a live town 
somewhere near the centre of this land was an ab- 
solute necessity—hence the starting of Whittier. 
The main part of the town will be on what is 
known as the Stallcup farm. A long bench rising 
twenty or thirty feet above the road bed, affords 
ample room for a large town. About eight new 
stores, besides other buildings are to go up at once. 

The unique features of the town, are the pro- 
visions made against the sale of liquor. Arrange- 
ments have been made to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous and malt liquors, not only in 
the town, but within ten miles of it in every direc- 
tion. There is a clause in every deed to land sold 
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which provides that if at any time spirituous or 
malt liquor shall be manfactured, sold or given 
away on the land, the said land revert back to Dr. 
Whittier or his heirs, upon the payment of the 
original purchase money. This applies both to 
village lots in Whittier and to the 60,000 acres 
purchase. The people in the vicinity of Whittier 
join heartily in with the Doctor’s plans.—Biue 
Ridge Enterprise, Webster, N. C. 


SEEING LIFE. 


Arriving at a city on Saturday night, a young 
man went to one of the principal hotels, registered 
his name carefully, reading it over after the manner 
of unaccustomed travelers, and went to supper. 

Before he had finished the waiter had brought 
him two letters. 

‘¢ Already! Why, they are from the city! And 
nobody knows I am here !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘«City folks mighty wide awake!” ejaculated 
John. 

Our traveler tore open one envelope. Within 
was an invitation to a variety theatre of bad repu- 
tation, that evening, with a hint of a ‘‘ sacred con- 
cert’’ on the next day, and ‘‘ unlimited fun.” 

The young man’s face reddened and his heart 
throbbed hotly. The door was open for that secret 
glimpse into iniquity! What harm could it do 
him, or anybody ? 

He opened the other letter. 
words; 

Dear Sir:—In order that you may not pass a 
lonely Sunday in a strange city, we enclose a list 
of the churches open to-morrow near your hotel, 
in any of which, you will be cordially welcomed. 
Our rooms and libraries are also open and at your 
disposal. You will find friends there who will be 
glad to serve you. 

It was signed by an officer of a Christian asso- 
ciation. 

‘« These invitations of both kinds are left at the 
hotel, and directed to each guest as soon as he 
registers his name,” explained the clerk. ‘‘ Which 
will you accept ?”’ 

The young countryman colored and laughed. 
‘« The first is tempting ; but that,” touching the sec- 
ond, ‘‘has the true ring about it. ‘I'll accept 
that.” 

He kept his word. It seemed to him as if he 
was close to his wife and little boy all day. Going 
to the hotel in the evening he saw a group of pale, 
bloated creatures coming out of the ‘‘ sacred con- 
cert” hall. One or two of them were arrested for 
disorderly conduct. 

‘« They have been ‘seeing life,’ ’’ said the clerk. 
** They accepted the other invitation.” 

The stranger looked after them. 

‘«T very nearly stood in their place,” he said to 
himself, and went to his room a wiser and humbler 
man.— Youth's Companion. 


It contained a few 


Ir is better to pass by an offence, than to invite 
its repetition by resentment. 
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ProritT OF TIMBER GROwiNG.—In a former ar- 
ticle I spoke of the profit of timber growing, and 
gave some figures which I could vouch for, to show 
that in many localities the planting of timber is 
likely to prove one of the safest and most profitable 
investments that the farmer can make. The past 
season has furnished strong proofs of another ad- 
vantage of timber belts, which is of sufficient im- 
portance to have large influence in inducing 
farmers to plant timber. I refer to the protection 
which timber affords to winter grain, grasses and 
stock. 

It is known to all readers of agricultural papers 
that through a large breadth of our best farming 
lands more grain was winter killed during the past 
winter than was ever known in a single season be- 
fore. My own County of Butler, Ohio, suffered 
as much, perhaps, as any, more than half the 
winter grain being totally killed. As crop reporter 
for the Department at Washington, I paid close at- 
tention to the condition of grain, and I found that 
invariably when I found a field that promised a 
profitable yield, it was due to the protection of 
timber. Even a tall hedge along the side of a field 
saved a wide belt, and when a field could be found 
with timber on the west and north it was but little 
injured, even though extending sixty or eighty rods. 
Early seeding and fine condition the previous au- 
tumn, liberal manuring and the most thorough 
preparation of seed bed, all counted for nothing, 
but wherever a timber belt was found bordering a 
field, there was a good crop. This confirms a state- 
ment made by Professor Townshend, in a lecture 
before the agricultural class at the State University, 
that ‘on the prairie lands of the west it had been 
found that with one sixth of the land planted in 
timber, the remaining five-sixths produced as much 
grain as the entire amount without the protection 
of the timber.”— From ‘‘ How to start a Timber 
Plantation,” in Vick's Magazine. 

THE VEGETABLE GaRDEN.—Keep the garden 
clean. Remove old vegetables, useless stumps and 
vines to the hog pens or rot heap, and preserve 
disused stakes and poles for the next year’s garden. 
Keep growing crops (as spinach, German greens 
and corn salad) in vigorous condition, and thin 
them if required. Have at hand boards for frames, 
sashes, thatch or other covering material, and be 
well prepared for frost. Avoid coddling up your 
vegetables, old or young, much in early winter, 
else they will suffer when severe weather sets in. 
Although I winter over a set of young plants of 
cabbages and cauliflowers, I do not think it pays, 
Ican do better with hot-bed raised spring stock. 
Keep your crops as much together as you can. By 
preparing your ground now for early crops by ma- 
nuring, spading or plowing, you will save yourself 
much work in spring. —Country Gentleman. 

KEEPING APPLES Out-Doors.—Where there is 
a large supply of winter apples, and a poor market, 
they may be kept out-ot doors through winter in 
the following manner : Select a dry piece of ground, 
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or where there is perfect drainage in the wettest 
weather, make the surface perfectly smooth, and 
spread several inches of chaff over it, buckwheat 
chaff being best. If the chaff is scarce, use soft 
straw. Place the apples in this chaff in a long, 
regular pile two or three feet high, and fill in chaff 
among them in all the interstices. Then cover 
with chaff and straw eight or ten inches thick, and 
afterwards, and just before freezing up, with just 
enough earth to hold the covering. A few holes 
are to be made along the top, for ventilation. 
There is danger in having too much covering ; we 
have seen apples completely rotted by it. They 
must be kept cool. 


Tue Cost or Insects.—The yearly loss to culti- 
vators by the depredations of insects in the United 
States has been variously estimated at from two to 
three hundred million dollars; but although the 
amount of the crops has been continually increasing, 
we have no doubt the insect losses have de- 
creased, through the knowledge of cultivators to 
elude or destroy them. A late scientific writer 
says there is no doubt that it would be wise economy 
for every State in the Union to have a properly 
qualified officer charged with the subject of insect 
injuries and benefits, and that many times his salary 
would be saved to the State. —Country Gentleman, 


TRANSMITTING ELECTRICAL PowEeR.—A very re- 
markable advance toward the solution of the pro- 
blem of bringing electricity into more extensive 
use as a motive power has just been made in France 
by M. Deprez. His experiments have been going 
on for a long time under the patronage of the Roth- . 
schilds, who have furnished the means for prose- 
cuting them, and, it is said, have expended, up to 
the present time, no less a sum than eight hundred 
thousand francs ($160,000). It is not often that 
an inventor finds such munificent patrons, and M, 
Deprez must have impressed them very strongly 
with the belief in his ultimate success to have in- 
ducetl them to advance him so large a sum of 
money. The problem M. Deprez set himself to 
solve was how to transmit electrical power over 
long distances, with low tension, and with the 
smallest loss of power at the terminus of the wire. 
What he has accomplished thus far is this: From 
eighty horse power generated by dynamos at Paris 
he has transmitted, over a single wire, forty-horse 
power to Creil, a distance of about forty miles 
from Paris, without overheating the wire. He has 
done this in the presence of railroad experts and 
other interested persons, and in the paper read by 
him before the French Academy of Sciences he pro- 
posed to submit his process to further tests in the 
presence of a committee ap} ointed by that body. 
The thickness of the wire through which the power 
is transmitted is not stated in the French journals 
that have reached us. The suggestion that the 
power of electricity would be transmitted from the 
point where it was generated, and used to drive 
mills and factories many miles away, is not a new 
one, but the practicability of the thing was never 

















before demonstrated so clearly for such a distance, 
or even by such a comparatively small loss of force, 
considering the distance, as in this experimental 
test by M. Deprez. Nevertheless, for general 
work and in all places, the difficulty of cost over 
steam has yet to be overcome.—Daily Paper. 
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BETRAYED WITH A Kiss.—Is it not treason to 
our Lord, to profess allegiance to Him once in a 
week by taking open part in public worship, and 
then to let those bodies which should be His 
temple, and those faculties which should honor and 
serve Him, be for the greater part of seven days 
possessed by the spirit of mammon, or profaned by 
entire devotedness to the things of this world? 

Asceticism is not taught in the Bible as belong- 
ing to Christianity. But it és there taught that, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, all 
should be done to the glory of God. ‘‘ If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
Him.” Service is an essential fruit of sonship. 
The Christian’s first privilege is to serve ; with that, 
and next to it, but always with it, to rejoice with 
thankfulness in the good gifts, both spiritual and 
temporal, of Him who, ‘‘ having not spared His 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, will, 
with Him, freely give us all things.” 

THE ALL suFFICIENCY of Christ in His church, 
and the priesthood of all believers, are cardinal 
principles of Christian belief, important to be car- 
ried out everywhere in practice. But the ordained 
existence of the church, as the Bride of Christ, 
witnessing for Him, is of great practical moment. 
He would have the church to be a living bride, 
animated by His Spirit; and, with the Spirit, 
crying ‘‘Come’’ to ‘‘ whosoever will come,” to 
take of the water of life freely. Also, ‘‘let him 
that heareth say come.’’ The priesthood of be- 
lievers is not meant to be a name only. We are 
to work while it is day. Opportunities for useful- 
ness are gifts; and to him that knoweth todo good 
and doeth it not, it is sin. 

There is a proper balance to be kept, not without 
careful watching unto prayer, between our duty of 
dependence upon Christ for strength, and for guid- 
ance, and our obligation to ‘‘do the next thing ;”’ 
not slothfully, but with our might;—using the 
talents which God has given. 

In the words of a sermon lately delivered in one 
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of our meetings, it is right for every one to ask, 
‘«honestly, earnestly, and fervently, Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?’”’ And, when this is so 
asked, there will be found some work for every child 
of God, and grace will be given to do it. 

For many years, the Society of Friends was par- 
tially paralyzed, as a religious body, by a fear, 
which had grown even to be morbid in its excess, 
of doing too much; of moving before its Guide. 
[Instead of ‘looking unto Jesus,’’ many looked 
only upon the ground at their feet; as though an 
earthquake were needed to arouse and compel them 
to move forward. How different from this was the 
spirit of His blessed words: ‘‘Lift up your eyes 
and look on the fields, that they are already white 
unto harvest.” ‘‘The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth labor- 
ers into His harvest.’’ 

Yet, as things now are, the caution is timely which 
is given by our contributor, in her ‘‘ Thoughts for 
the Hour,’’ to seek very diligently to know the will 
of God in regard to all religious labor. That soul 
is most safe from either extreme, which is, through 
watching and prayer, kept in the spirit of the Psalm- 
ist’s utterance: ‘‘ Idelight to do Thy will, O God.” 








WILLIAM PENN’S TOLERANCE, in the foundation 
and administration of the government of Pennsyl- 
vania, is aptly alluded to this week in our London 
letter. Testimony has lately been renewedly given 
to the same effect in Philadelphia, in a discourse on 
the subject, especially in regard to Roman Catho- 
lics, by M. I. J. Griffin, an active member of the 
‘*Catholic Historical Society”’ of Pennsylvania. 
This writer asserts that, as the successors of Lord 
Baltimore, being Protestants, annulled his enact- 
ments in favor of universal religious tolerance in 
Marpland, Pennsylvania was, until our Revolu- 
tionary war, the only one of the British provinces 
in which there existed a chapel for public Roman 
Catholic worship. M. I. J. Griffin has also inves- 
tigated the origin of a letter said, in ‘* Watson’s 
Annals of Philadelphia,”’ to have been written from 
England by William Penn, in which he spoke of 
the allowance of a public celebration of the 
‘mass’? as a scandal. This letter M. I. J. G. 
believes not to be authentic, and its expressions are 
shown to be out of harmony with all that W. Penn 
is known to have said, done and written, both in 
England and Pennsylvania. So clear was he in his 
effort to have Roman Catholics included, with all 
others, in absolute freedom of worship, that he was 
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stigmatised as a papist, and even as a Jesuit. In 
a paper lately published by the Penna. Historical 
Society, Prof. Charles J. Stillé has shown that 
William Penn’s design included not only freedom 
of worship for all, but full religious liberty ; allow- 
ing equal civil rights and privileges at least to all 
believers in Christianity. This broadly liberal 
purpose was for some time abridged by the prece- 
dent and influence of the British Government; 
but, after the Revolution, Pennsylvania was the 
first State to enact unrestricted toleration. If, 
therefore, Penn was not the first in this country to 
proclaim entire religious liberty, he was, as the 
founder of a great State, the instrument of its most 
effective and permanent establishment. 


IT Is ANOTHER QUESTION whether it is right, on 
the ground of tolerance, to provide for the public 
“celebration of the mass’? by Roman Catholic 
clergymen, in our institutions of charity and cor- 
rection. Private ministration to the sick and dying, 
or even to those in health under trouble of mind, 
by those of their own denomination, is altogether 
proper, and is, we believe, always allowed in our 
hospitals, almshouses and prisons. But the safe 
rule in such establishments is to have nothing sec. 
farian introduced into their public or general 
exercises. And, in the eyes of all but themselves, 
no services are so positively sectarian as those of 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic church. If the 
claim for absolute equality of treatment should be 
urged, it might be better to enact and enforce the 
regulation prescribed by its founder for Girard Col- 
lege: to admit tu it no “‘ ordained”’ or acknowledged 
minister, of any denomination. Lay services, by 
earnest Christian men, with daily [Bible readings 
and unsectarian religious instruction, have been 
found, in that institution, to answer an excellent 
purpose, compatibly with both the spirit and the 
letter of Stephen Girard’s will. 


THE EARLHAMITE, for ‘* December” (why not 
Twelfth Month ?) is a good, substantial number. 
It contains, besides a spirited original poem, several 
sensible and well written essays and editorials, as 
well as local intelligence, literary notices, &c. 
Such a periodical gives a favorable impression of 
the work and life of the College. Asa matter of 
information, it is mentioned that Professor von 
Jagemann, instructor in Modern Languages, has 
resigned his chair, to assume a similar position in 
the Indiana State University. The suggestion is 
made, that the re-appointment to that Professorship 
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of Calvin W. Pearson, who formerly held it, would 
be very acceptable to the alumni of the College. 


——- ~mo ——_—_____ 


OuR ATTENTION has been called to a discussion, 
in the Alumni Magazine of Lincoln University, 
Penna., of the question of color-caste, in colleges 
and schools for the instruction of colored people. 

We have not room at present to do more than 
echo the protest against all phases and manifesta- 
tions of color caste. It is unworthy of our ad- 
vanced and progressive civilization. A few words 
from the periodical mentioned will convey the feel- 
ing of those most deeply interested in the subject : 


‘«Why is it that the corps of instructors in our 
colored schools and colleges are not more mixed ? 
It would seem, from evidence given, that the teach- 
ers are not mixed, because it -is not desirable by 
those holding these positions. It is not desirable 
because of the anticipated infelicitous social rela- 
tions that would necessarily follow. And, secondly, 
it is undesirable because in no distant day the black 
instructor would supplant the white. Then, what 
would become of nepotism? Caste is the trouble. 
I hear a voice from over the land saying to these 
various institutions set apart for the education of 
colored youths: ‘ Mix your professors; give posi- 
tions alongside your white professors to our aspiring 
scholarly young men ;—men whom gou have edu- 
cated and ranked with the graduates of Harvard or 
Yale,—men whom the Government has adjudged 
capable of holding honorable positions under its 
auspices.’ ”” 

‘¢ While contending that the best work for the 
development of the negro race on the educational 
line, as well as on all other lines, must be done by 
men and women of our own race, I must express 
my heartfelt thanks to those noble-hearted Chris- 
tian white teachers of our youth, who have been and 
are still doing all they can for negro education. 
But I do say any white teacher who thinks a 
colored man, because he is colored, should not as- 
soctate with him as a teacher in a colored school, or 
as a professor in a colored college, is not fit to teach 
the colored youth. And, if I had the voice of thun- 
der, I would send it into every workshop, and on 
every farm, into every village and hamlet, and into 
every cottage and cabin where lives or works the 
black man, and tell him such men are not fit to 
educate our boys and girls.’’ 


This is strong language, but it is worthy of con- 
sideration, North and South, by those who are 
concerned for the right elevation of the colored 
race. 





Ir the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit ; 
so, if youth be trifled away without improvement, 
riper years will be contemptible, and old age mise- 
rable. 
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VINING.—At Leesburg, Fla., Eleventh mo. 29th, 
1885, Lucy W., wife of Jacob H. Vining, aged 64 
years ; anesteemed member of Penn Monthly Meeting. 

Having been a great sufferer for many years from 
impairment of health, she with her family left their 
home in Florida with the hope of benefiting her 
health. She found great relief from her former dis- 
eases, but an acute inflammatory attack suddenly ter- 
minated her life. As the Lord was with her in life, He 
did not forsake her in death. She went to her final 
rest as calmly as an infant falls asleep. 


PETTY.—At his home, in Bush Hill, Randolph 
county, North Carolina, W. Clinton Petty, aged 55 
years, 

He was for many years a member, and for the last 
few years an Elder in Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
While the shock was severe, his death was not a sur- 
prise to his many friends, who for months had been 
cognizant of the fact that his life was fast ebbing away 
under that dread disease, consumption. 

The deceased was a kind and affectionate husband 
and father, useful in the church, generous in every 
good and noble purpose and enterprise, beloved by 
all, and a strong advocate of temperance. 

In his death the family sustains the loss of the dearest 
object of the home and fireside ; the counsel and ad- 
vice of the husband and father : the church an earnest 
and consistent worker, and the community one of its 


best citizens, a bereavement which God only can com- 
fort. 


CHAMBERS.—In Harlan, Iowa, at the home of a 
daughter, on Third mo. 30th, 1884, John Chambers, 
aged nearly 91 years; a member of New Sharon 
Monthly Meeting. 

During many of the last years of his life a sufferer, 
confined to his room and almost constantly to his bed, 
his sight nearly gone and hearing defective, yet no one 
ever heard a murmur of complaint. His prayers were 
thanksgivings for God's constant goodness to him. 
His cheerfulness and patience were daily lessons to 
his children who cared forhim, Although physically 
so weak, his mind was clear and strong and his mem- 
ory unimpaired. One of his pleasures enjoyed until 
within a few days of his death was listening to the 
reading of Friends’ Review, which paper he had taken 
since its publication until the failure of his sight. 

He passed away in his sleep without a struggle, after 
an illness, at the last, of five days, - 

«Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


SMITH.—Esther Smith, of Selma, Ohio, wife of 
Samuel Smith, passed sweetly to rest, at Petoskey, 
Mich., Ninth mo, 28th, 1885, in the goth year of her age. 

This dear sister had borne her long affliction with 
Christian patience, and as a last resort, by the advice 
of her physician, had gone to this northern clime with 
the hope of regaining health. Hers was a beautiful 
life, adorned with those sweet graces which ever made 
her “ full of faith and good works,” To know her was 
but to love her. 

In every association her influence was elevating, 
purifying, leading heavenward, as a life “hid with 
Christ in God.” We mourn the departure of such a 
pure lite, but rejoice in that having served faithfully 
here, she has obtained an abundant entrance into the 
presence of the King, and with the redeemed in glory 
re-echoes the anthem of praise to Him who is worthy 
“to receive glory and honor and power.” 


— 


WitHouT aconflict there is no conquest, and 
without a conquest no crown. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lesson tr. 
JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW. II Ki. xxii. 1—13, 


Gotpen Text.—And he did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord. II Ki. xxii. 2. 


First month 3d, 1886, 


In the new Quarter we continue the history of 
the kingdom of Judah. The first four weeks con- 
tain many valuable individual lessons ; but broadly 
considered, they all teach one great truth, and this 
should be borne in mind and developed in its 
varied aspects from week to week. It is: Zhat in 
the history of nations there may come a time when 
tt ts too late, when the nation ts so corrupt, so re- 
bellious, so luxurious, or so given over to ungodli- 
ness, that its doom is sealed. Such a doom may 
overtake our own nation; let us seek to prevent it 
by each one of us fulfilling our individual duties to 
God and to our country—dwell upon the different 
things which promote national health, such as 
‘¢obeying God’s law,’’ ‘* obeying God’s messen- 
gers,’’ ‘*temperance and moderation,’’ &c., as 
they come up in the lessons week by week. 


1. Josiah was eight years old when he began to 
reign. About sixty years had passed since the 
death of Hezekiah, mostly occupied by the long, 
wicked and disastrous reign of Hezekiah’s son Ma- 
nasseh. See ch. xxi. Note especially the 16th 
verse, and also II Ki. xxiv. 3, 4. We learn from 
Josephus that this refers to a terrible persecution of 
the worshippers of Jehovah, which took place under 
Manasseh. Tradition says that Isaiah perished at 
this time. Manasseh’s reign undid all the good 
that was done by Hezekiah, and from this time the 
people seem to have gone on steadily in their down- 
ward course. Manasseh’s son Amon was even 
worse than his father, for he did not humble him- 
self and repent, as Manasseh did. II Chr. xxxiii. 
23. He was assassinated by his servants in his own 
house, and the people made his young son Josiah 
king. And his mother's name was Jedidah. ‘The 
beloved of Jehovah.’ Zhe daughter of Adaiah. 
‘¢ The honored of Jehovah.”” From the names of 
his grandmother and mother, and from his own 
name, Josiah (Jehovah will support), it has been 
conjectured that the influences around the young 
king on his mother’s side were favorable to the true 
religion. The court in which he grew up was, 
however, extremely corrupt and idolatrous. See 
Jer. i., xii. chs. 

2. And he did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord. From II Chr. xxxiv. 3 we learn that 
Josiah began to seek the Lord in his sixteenth 
year, apparently by his own quiet. deliberate choice. 
For classes of young people many important lessons 
are to be drawn from Josiah’s early piety. (1-) 
There are no surroundings, however unfavorable, 
which need prevent us from becoming Christians. 
(2.) We often think that we could more easily tum 
to the Lord during a time of religious revival, but 
it is quite as possible and often more blessed to 
make up our minds quietly in our own homes to 
seek the Lord. See Prov. viii. 17. (3.) A young 
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rson may become a Christian just at the time 
vhen the pleasures of the world are most attractive. 
The happiest lifé conceivable in this world is the 
ife of one to whom God gives the innocent enjoy- 
nents of youth and adds to them the deeper joys 
if religion.— From Peloubet’s Notes. 

3. And it come to pass tn the eighteenth year of 
lis reign. We learn from II Chr. xxxiv. 3 that 
Josiah began his reforms in the twelfth year of his 
reign, #. ¢., when he was twenty years old, probably 
at the time when he assumed the control of the 
kingdom ; hence he had already been purging 
Judah and Jerusalem for six years from the idol- 
atrous abominations introduced by his father and 
gandtather. The collections for the repairs of the 
temple had probably also been going on for some 
time (II Chr. xxxiv. 9), and as there was now a 
large sum in the treasury, the repairs were to be 
commenced. Zhe king sent Shaphan, the son of 
Asaliah, the son of Meshullam, the scribe. Shaphan, 
the scribe, seems to have been the king’s private 
secretary, occupying one of the highest offices in 
the State. ‘* He was the father of Ahikam, Jere. 
miah's friend and protector at the court of Jehoi- 
akim (Jer. xxvi. 24) and grandfather of Gedaliah, 
who was made governor of Judea by the Babylo- 
nians at the destruction of Jerusalem.’’ }(II Ki. xxv. 
22.)\—Cook. To the house of the Lord.. Solo- 


mon’s temple, now almost 400 years old. 

4. Goup to Hilkiah, the high priesi. He was 
the ancestor of Ezra. (Ezra, ch vii. 1.) The ac- 
count of the repairs of the temple, vs. 4—7, is very 


parallel with the account of the repairs under Joash. 
II Ki. xi. g—15. 

8. And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Sha- 
phan the scribe, I have found the book of the law. It 
is doubtful whether this was the whole of the Pen- 
tateuch or only the last book of Deuteronomy called 
“The book of the law.’’ Deut. xxix. 21, &c. 
This view is held by many scholars and is support- 
ed by the consideration that it would have been 
scarcely possible for Josiah to read the whole of the 
Pentateuch to the people at once. Cf. II Ki. xxiii. 
2 (Deut. xxviii. 8 and Josh. viii. 34, 35), and also 
that the allusions to the contents of the book, as 
well as to the actions to which Josiah was led by it, 
appear all to point to Deuteronomy. From the 
Hebrew expression in IL Chr. xxxiv. 14, ‘‘ a book 
of the law of the Lord dy the hand of Moses’’ it 
tas been conjectured that this was the original 
autograph copy written by Moses and deposited 
by the side of the ark of the covenant. Deut. xxxi. 
%4—26. This is the more probable since the high 
pnest himself found it apparently in some part of 
the temple to which he alone had access. Some 
modern writers have taught that the book of Deu- 
feronomy was composed for this occasion and 
palmed off on the people by Hilkiah and Josiah to 
support their own policy. On this point Geikie 
sys: ‘To impose a code of laws on a nation, as 
given by Jehovah; to take heaven and earth to 
witness that Moses is the speaker and writer ; to 
clim, in his name, to control the whole public and 
Private life of the community for all time by coun 
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terfeit statutes and mock blessings and curses would 
be inconceivable audacity on the part of an author 
of an easy conscience, and an impossible crime to 
any mind capable, by its lofty morality and near- 
ness in spirit to God, of writing such a book.” 
The simple Bible account is far the most probable 
when we consider how few and rare were the copies 
of books in those days. Even Moses had only 
directed the law to be read once in seven years. 
Deut. xxxi. 1o—13, and it seems certain that amidst 
the idolatries of Manasseh’s long reign this com- 
mand would be neglected, so that it is most natural 
that Josiah should never have heard these words of 
the law, which in ignorance he had already been 
striving to obey, and that ‘‘he should find the 
most awful words in which God denounces sin come 
home to his heart on a particular occasion with 
a new and strange power and should send to 
a prophetess to inquire in what degree of closeness 
those words were to be applied to himself and his 
generation.”—Smith’s Bible Dict. 

10. Hilkiah the priest hath delivered me a book, 
and he read it before the king. Not necessarily the 
whole book, but certainly such portions as Deut. 
Xxvi., xxvii., xxviii., &c. 

11. When the king had heard the words of the 
book of the law he rent his clothes. He recognized 
at once that the nation had incurred the curses 
which Shaphan had read, and he had an illustration 
of their fulfillment under his very eyes in the fate 
which had overtaken the northern kingdom. His 
own country, too, had twice been conquered 
by Babylon, and was even now threatened by 
hordes of Scythians from Southern Russia on the 
North, and by Egypt on the South. 

13. Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me. He im- 
mediately appointed a commission of inquiry con- 
sisting of his most trusted counsellors to seek for 
some prophet of the Lord who could tell them 
what to do in this emergency. They went to Hul- 
dah the prophetess, and received the answer that 
the anger of the Lord was indeed kindled against 
Judah, and that her doom was sealed ; but because 
Josiah had earnestly and sincery returned to 
the Lord, the evil should not come in his day. We 
find from the remainder of the history that the re- 
sult of this finding of the law was that Josiah en- 
deavored so far as was possible to carry out its in- 
junctions. His zeal in the destruction of idolatry 
received a new impulse, and he penetrated in the 
pursuit of this object into the northern kingdom, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy of the unknown prophet 
in I Ki. xiii. 2. Healso held a wonderful passover 
at Jerusalem, and endeavosed to induce his people 
to turn sincerely to the Lord. However, their re- 
pentance was but superficial, and they almost 
immediately returned to their sins. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. V. 1. Lessons from Josiah’s early choice. See 
explanatory notes. 

2. To those who earnestly use the light they 
have God will give more light. 

3. In ourown day ; surrounded as we are by open 
Bibles we may yet as really lose God’s law as the 
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people in Josiah’s day did, by neglecting to study 
it and by disregarding its plain statements with 
regard to God’s standard of holiness, both tor na- 
tions and individuals. 

4. In the year that is just beginning let us each 
take the Bible as the standard by which our daily 
lives are to be tried, and resolve with the help of 
God’s Holy Spirit first to find out His will for us 
and then, like Josiah, to go forward and do it. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIAN 
RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation at Association Hall, Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 
16th, Dr. James E. Rhoads presiding, addresses in 
behalf of Indian rights were made and a number of se- 
lections were sung by Indian children from the Lin- 
coln Institution and Educational Home. 

Dr. Rhoads stated that the meeting marked the 
completion of the third year of the existence of the 
Association. He referred to what had been accoin- 
plished for the destitute Indians in Montana during the 
past year, and to other work in which the association 
assisted, This included the defence of the Crow Creek 
reservation, the grant to Indians of individual rights 
to lands, and the appropriation by Congress of $1,100,- 
ooo for educational purposes among the tribes, with 
the proviso that Indians benefited by it were to come 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal laws. 

During the year, he said, 14 new branches of the 
Indian Rights Association had been organized, mak- 
ing in all 27 branches in 11 States of the Union. 

Professor C. C. Painter, the Washington Agent of the 
Association, was the next speaker. He said the diffi- 
culties of the Indian problein were not due to the 
Indians, but to the method of the Government in deal- 
ing with them. The policv of the general Govern- 
ment, he said, was to regard the Indians as an un- 
civilized stranger or outcast, not worthy of the con- 
sideration of men, He spoke of the wrongs which the 
Indians had suffered through the insatiable greed of 
white men, and of their utter helplessness to protect 
themselves by means of the law. 

The closing address was made by Herbert Welsh, 
Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, who spoke 
of atrip recently made to Dakota. At Crow Creek, 
Pine Ridge and other places, he found Indians who 
were eager to obtain the protection of the law and the 
encouragement of the Government in their efforts to 
cultivate land and grow into the ways of the white 
people. Many of them, he said, were Christians, 
whose confidence in the Government and in the whites 
had been fortified by missionaries and careful agents, 

At the conclusion of the addresses the election of 
officers for the ensuing year was announced as follows : 

President, Dr. James E, Rhoads; Vice President, 
Clement M. Biddle; Treasurer, C. Stuart Patterson ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Herbert Welsh; Recording 
Secretary, A. B. Weimar; Executive Committee, 
Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Drayton, C. Stuart Patter- 
son, J. Rodman Paul, James E. Rhoads, J. Topliff 
Johnson, Effingham B. Morris, Wayne MacVeagh, 
H, L. Wayland, D. D., Charles E. Pancoast, Henry 
S. Pancoast, W. W. Frazier, Jr., Philip C. Garrett, 
A. B. Weimar, Robert Frazer, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., 
Herbert Welsh, J. Andrews Harris, D. D., Wistar 
Morris, Wm. O. Butler. 


> 


PERMANENT rest is not to be expected on the 
road, but at the end of the journey. 


A HEBREW-CHRISTIAN CHURCH Dep}. 
CATED IN NEW YORK. 


On the northerly side of St. Mark’s place, a fey 
doors from Third avenue, New York city, is a three. 
story and basement brick structure. Across the 
front of the building, above the line of the firg.. 
story windows, extends a black board sign, on 
which, beneath certain Hebraic characters, are the 
words: ‘* Hebrew Christian Church,” The gy. 
mounting inscription translated reads: ‘‘ Form 
house shall be called a church of prayer for all ny. 
tions.’ Two handsome stained-glass windows, one 
inscribed, ‘‘In memoriam of Rev. Charles Fresh. 
man, D. D.,” and the other emblazoning the name 
of its donor, ornament the front of the first floor 
of the building. Although several missions forthe 
conversion of Hebrews to the Christian faith have 
been established in the United States and Canada, 
there has never, until now, been a regularly estab. 
lished house of worship for Jewish proselytes on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The new church is the result of years of effort 
by the Rev. Jacob Freshman, who was recently 
ordained its pastor, and is the direct outgrowth of 
the Jewish mission which he established in this city 


about four years ago, and which for a year or twom : 


past has been meeting in a hall at the corner of 
Allen and Grand streets. There Christian religious 
services have been held every Saturday by Mr. 
Freshman, and there he succeeded in making a 
good many converts. For a long time he has been 
endavoring to establish a regular church where He- 
brew Christians might worship, and he has finally, 
through the help of various denominations of the 
Christian faith, been successful in his undertaking, 
The building on St. Mark’s place was purchased 
for $20,000, of which amount $5000 has been paid 
down, and at the expense of $3000 or $4000 more 
it has been transformed to its present uses. Besides 
the hall of worship in the first story, prayer, read- 
ing and Sunday school rooms have been introduced 
in the basement of the structure, and the pastor 
and his family will live in the apartments over the 
church proper. 

Mr. Freshman is a son of the late Rev. Charles 
Freshman, a Jewish rabbi, who embraced Chris 
tianity, and has been a regularly ordained Christian 
minister for several years. He says that his church 
will be non-sectarian in character and open to all 
Christian believers. He is very enthusiastic and 
expects pronounced results from his present under- 
taking. He mentions, with an evident belief ia 
the prophetic significance of the fact, the circum: 
stance that in the building now occupied by his 
church lived, many years ago, Dr. Somers, a then 
well-known Baptist clergyman, who baptized th 
first Israelitish convert to Christianity in New York. 
—Philada. Evening Bulletin. 


ee ———————— 


Joun Catvin said, ‘‘ I have not so great a strug: 
gle with my vices, great and numerous as they alt 


| as I have with my impatience.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM JAMAICA. 
MANCHIONEAL, Jamaica, Eleventh mo, 24th, 188s. 

EpiroR OF FRIENDS’ REview:—Knowing that our 
many friends are anxiously waiting to hear from us, 
[drop a line to say that we reached here on the 15th 
Tenth mo. with hearts filled with gratitude for our 

servation through the stormy and perilous voyage. 
We landed at Port Morant and soon repaired to 
Hector’s River, where Evi Sharpless and Josiah Dillon 
iad previously labored with good success, and where 
he contemplated building is soon to be erected. The 
building spot is a handsome one, on a little elevation 
overlooking the sea. The material is nearly all on 
” Bithe spot, and the building will soon be begun. Since 
our arrival we have not been idle, but have been 
holding meetings, Bible-readings, &c., with good suc- 
cess, The Booth, which holds several hundred, is 

erally filled to overflowing on First-days, and as I 
have looked into their upturned faces, so eager to 
"Bear the gospel, I have thought how precious it is to 
sow beside all waters. The work at Amity Hall, dis- 
tance five miles, is being followed up with equal 
interest. 

The most of the homes of the peasantry are simple 
bamboo huts, without any floor, and covered with 
thatch, Anna M. Hussey and I have visited many of 
these homes. We find them rather cleanly in their 
habits, their little houses being swept and somewhat 
inviting. Perhaps they make an effort to be ready for 
us when we call, Many of them never sit at table, 
but take their food in their fingers. There ought to 
be a school connected with every mission station, as 
the Island schools are nearly all sectarian ; and where 
here is a meeting without a school, the children are 
not provided for, I presume there are a hundred and 
fifty children in and around these villages that do not 
attend any school, but are growing up in ignorance, 
superstition and vice. 

One of the crying evils of this country is the in- 
difference in regard to the marriage relation. The 
official records show that 60 per cent. of a// the chil- 
dren are born of parents that have not been legally 
married, 

The various missionaries are laboring to bring about 
a better state of things. The Baptists are busy circu- 
lating petitions to send to the Legislature asking for 

dress, Two weeks ago G, B. and Anna Hussey and 
myself started for Cedar Valley, distance 60 miles. 
We had a pleasant drive; stopped over night at Port 
Antonio and Buff Bay. They are both small towns, 
with but little (except the churches), that is inviting. 

We drove five miles beyond Buff Bay, where we were 
compelled to leave our carriage under some trees near 
a Baptist church and go the balance of the. way on 

back. Jesse Townsend met us at Buff Bay with 
al extra pony. That, with the two we had driven, 
funished each of us one, and we were soon mounted 
anion our way to Glen Haven. We filed up a nar- 
tow pass by the side of the mountain overlooking the 
nvet below, The mountain air was delightful and the 
Scenery magnificent, At about 12 o'clock we reached 
ne little training home. It is beautifully situated on 
ahigh plateau on the side of a mountain, surrounded 

y Peaks of higher ‘mountains; which gives it a very 
Poweaque appearance. Two miles beyond this is 
Evi Sharpless located his first work. This was 
ouowed up by Jesse and Elizabeth R. Townsend, who 
ave by the tavor of God started a little training home, 
ey now have six girls and two boys, which occupies 
au the room they have. I can never describe my 
eelings when I entered that little dwelling and looked 





into the faces of our dear friends. I had known them 
many years before, when the rose tints glowed upon 
their cheeks, and when there were no traces of care 
upon their brows. How changed! Now pale and 
thin and careworn; but not sad. As I stood in their 
presence, memories of my own past life came before 
me. My heart heaved, and I had to struggle to keep 
back the tears, and then I thought our dear Heavenly 
Father knows it all. They seem very happy and 
trustful in their work. The institution is just in its 
infancy, hardly enough of it to be called a Training 
Home. But if God is in it, how it will grow when the 
people willingly offer themselves and their substance. 
Well may Iowa praise the Lord for the little work they 
have in Jamaica. I think that we that are poor often 
look too much to the rich to give the money. Now, 
if three thousand of us who have but little money 
would give a dollar each, a building would soon be 
put up at Glen Haven. The work would be enlarged, 
the dear Lord’s name glorified, and our poor souls re- 
freshed and strengthened. If some dear lowa Friend 
will open a subscription to that effect, I would gladly 
pay the first dollar. And I often think that those that 
have means expect too much of the poor to do the 
labor. How much we need to get back to primitive 
Christianity, and pray earnestly, Lord, what wilt Thou 
Avve me to do? and then do it. There is a fountain 
of water not far from the building, which could be 
easily brought in, at a cost of about fifty dollars, if 
they had the means to doit. They have no cow, but 
are obliged to buy a little milk at twelve cents per 
quart for their darling little boy, who ought to have 
more than twice as much. We have been surprised 
to find so much church and missionary work here and 
of so good a quality, but the missionaries all seem to 
be overweshed: Their fields are so large that it must 
necessarily be imperfectly done. 

We were glad to meet Reuben L. Roberts, who had 
arrived only a few days before, and who seems emi- 
nently fitted for the work. It seems a pity that he is 
compelled to go into the school, as the farm needs to 
be developed so as to make it self-supporting. They 
say themselves they cannot command men and money 
to enlarge the work as is desirable, and sometimes 
entrust it to those who are not well-fitted, and the cause 
suffers, Another crying need is of consecrated women 
as helpers in the work. 

The Government realizes this and have started a 
school for girls where young women are being trained 
for teachers, 

When we were at Kingston we visited this school, 
and found it well managed by a young lady from 
London, who seems in every way fitted for the work. 
Twenty pupils were in attendance, When they enter 
they pay a fee of twenty-five dollars, and promise to 
remaintin school three years and then teach five years 
at a salary of trom three to four hundred dollars a year, 
I could say many things about the country and what 
we see, but have already made my -_ too long. 

. H, TuTtve, 


ORANGE PREPARATIVE MEETING, WHITEWATER QUAR- 
TER, INDIANA, 

Emma Garretson and her husband, of Penn, Michi- 
gan, assisted by Hannah Lawrence, of Richmond, 
have just closed a series of meetings at this place, 
They were unusually well attended—the order and 
interest very good. The membership were greatly 
blessed, sinners converted and backsliders reclaimed. 
We have faith to believe that a work has been done 
by these dear friends that will be of permanent benefit, 
not only to the meeting, but to the neighborhood at 
large. EDWARD TIMBERLAKE, 
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Darkness Yet Lerr.—While, in many parts of 
the ‘‘ New South,’’ there is evidence of the gradual 
disappearance of the ‘‘color line,” at least in re- 
gard to education and political action, this is not 
universally the case. At Quitman, Georgia, a few 
weeks ago, a new school house for colored youth, 
erected by the American Missionary Association, 
was burned to the ground; and the hostility of the 
white residents of the town was otherwise unmis- 
takably shown. The Mayor and some leading citi- 
zens, however, afterwards sent expressions of regret 
for the occurrence, with an offer of a building:site 
for a new school house. We are not informed 
whether or not this offer has been accpted. 































THERE are about one hundred and ninety-five 
students in Earlham College—two of them Syri. 
ans, three Indians. An Indian boy from Oregon 
is engaged in his leisure hours in writing up a yo. 
cabulary of the Puyallup and Yakima dialects for 
the Bureau of Ethnology. He is related to-both 
these tribes. He bids fair to be useful in work of 
this character, being very accurate and painstaking 
and fond of language. 





THE officers elected at the late annual meeting 
of the Friends’ Institute, Philadelphia, are as tol. 
lows: President—Asa S. Wing; Vice-Presidents— 
Thomas Scattergood, Dr. S. Mason McCollin, 
Coleman L. Nicholson ; Secretary—Howard E, 
Yarnall; Treasurer—William E. Scull; Board of 
Managers—David G. Alsop, Samuel Biddle, Lind. 
ley M. H. Reynolds, Charles Roberts, Sarah M, 
Scull, Wilhelmina S. McCollin, Martha H. Gar. 
rett, Jane J. Wetherell, Thomas B. Taylor, Chas, 
S. Taylor, George Vaux, Jr., Henry E. Haines, 

This is the first time that women have shared in 
the management. The Institute rooms are at 1316 
Filbert Street, very near Broad Street Station, and 
Friends coming to the city may find in them a 
convenient stopping place and bureau of informa 
tion. The janitor is very obliging. 


——_ +e ___— 
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GrorcE Bancrort.—He is working at an age 
long after that at which most literary men have 
passed away. Bryant and Carlyle, it is true, did 
work after they were eighty. Wordsworth and 
Goethe lived to be fourscore. Hallam the historian, 
died at eighty-one; John Gower at eighty-two; 
and Young, the sober old fellow of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’’ died at eighty four. Longfellow and 
Emerson did good work along in their seventies, 
and Holmes and Whittier are still turning out 
manuscript while verging on eighty. 

The best literary work has been done by men 
who have reached their prime. Shelley is, per- 
haps, our youngest genius. He died at thirty. 
Nextto him came Philip Sidney at thirty-two, then 
Bryon. at thirty-six, and poor Robt. Burnsat thirty- 
seven. Sixteen great literary men died in their six- 
ties, and among them are numbered Raleigh, Bacon, 
Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Cowper, Hume, Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, Prescott, Campbell, DeFoe, But- 
ler, and Wilson. Seventeen died in their seventies, 
Chaucer and Swift at seventy-eight, Caxton and Fox 
at seventy, Locke, Richardson, Robertson and Tom 
Moore at seventy-two, Irving and Whately at 
seventy-six, and Samuel Johnson at seventy. Of 
the young men, Spenser died at forty-five, Gold- 
smith at forty-six, Joseph Addison, Hooker and 
Fielding at forty-seven, and Thomson, the author 
of the ‘‘Seasons,”’ at forty-eight years of age.— 
Independent. , 


FriEnps IN Mexico.—If the number of mem- 
bers of the Friends’ Society in Mexico seems 
small, it may be remembered that it nevertheless 
exceeds that of three other missionary bodies in 
that country taken together. Of Friends there 
are 250; of Southern Baptists, 110; Associate 
Reformed Synod, 50; American Board, 47. We 
take these figures, tor 1885, from the Gospel in 
all Lands. 7 
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A CONVENTION of mayors and aldermen of 
twenty-one cities of Iowa met in Des Moines, and 
resolved to ask the Legislature for a modification 
of the prohibitory law, which will permit cities of 
four thousand or more population to control the 
sale of liquor as they think best, provided no 
license is issued for less than $500. 


——_ —_ +e 
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PROFESSOR BERNHARD STUDER, the ninety-two- 
year-old Swiss geologist, has received from the 
Council of the Confederation a splendid silver 
cup, presented to him in recognition of his re- 
nowned services,to science. 


THE contest growing out of the recent prohibi- 
tion election in Atlanta was decided in the U.S. 
Court, by Judge McCoy, who refused to continue 
the injunction against a declarafion of the results 
of the election. His decision was against the | 
quor men on every point. In the bill adopted 
there is a provision that Georgia wines may be 
sold, but not wines from other States. This claus 
the Judge decided unconstitutional, and he hell 
that no wines whatever could be sold. 





- 





LET us not fail frequently to reflect upon the 
greatness and number of our own faults, and the 
vast need we have of allowance, both from God 
and man; considering how hard it would go with 
us, if men could see all the inmost thoughts of our 
hearts, or know all the secret actions of our lives ; 
and if God was to judge us with severity according 
to them. Let us first cast the beam out of our own 
eye, before we pretend to remove the mote from 
our brother’s. 





THERE is no condition of human life so high, as 
to be beyond the reach of the arrows of affliction. 

THoseE who are careful to avoid offending others 
are not apt to take offence themselves. 




















THE FRIENDS’ 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WAR. 


Sir Wilfred Scawen Blunt, in a letter to Zhe 
Times, about the coming Burmese war, asks :— 

Will there be any public inquiry held when the 
war is over? Will anybody be placed upon his 
trial? Will the author of the blunder or the in- 
trigue, if such there should chance to be, ever find 
his way to the gallows? 

He shows that all engaged in the blunders of the 
late Egyptian war have been rewarded, and not 
one of them has been called to account. Then 
he inquires— 

Seriously, Sir, ought we not in every case of war 
to have its authors formally put upon their trial— 
say before a Parliamentary Commission, with 
power to examine on their oath all concerned? A 
naval captain when he loses his ship is épse facto 
triable by court-martial. Why should those re- 
sponsible for the ship of the State, Viceroys and 
Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers, alone be ex- 
empt from inquiry, where blood has been shed and 
the peace of the world wrecked through their mis- 
management? Iam sure there must be many of 
your readers who will echo my thought when I say 
that nine out of ten wars are preventible, and 
that even the tenth is a great national calamity not 
to be lightly condoned. 

Cowper, like every true poet, was ahead of his 
time, and anticipated this letter of Mr. Blunt 
when he wrote— 


War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 


— The (London) Christian. 


———- +e ——______ 


WILL any one who possesses a copy of the earliest 
edition of Wesley’s Hymns inform us how the 
fourth verse of that noble hymn by Charles Wesley, 
Jesus, lover of my soul,”” reads? The versions 

iven in ‘‘ The Book 2f Praise,’’ published in the 

Iden Treasury Series, are, as a rule, so accu- 
rately in accordance with the original text, that one 
is hardly disposed to question them; but in this 
particular instance, from the use of the first person 
in the commencing and concluding lines of the 
verse, it would seem that the word ‘‘ the’’ in the 
third and fourth lines is a substitution for me.” 
The slight change converts the verse from a general 
into a personal prayer. 

_ Charles Kingsley apparently held this view, for 
ma solemn prayer before Holy Communion he 
used the verse thus— 

“Tam come to cast away my own life, my life 
of self and selfishness, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts, that I may live it no more, 
and to receive Thy life. . . . Then shall I hunger 
no more, and thirst no more, for 


‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want: 
More than all in Thee I find, 

Raise, me, fallen ; cheer me, faint ; 
Heal me, sick; and lead me, blind.’” 


—The Christian. 


REVIEW. 


DO THY LITTLE. 


A certain king would build a cathedral, and that 
the credit of it might be all his own he forbade 
any from contributing to its erection in the least 
degree. A tablet was placed on the side of the 
building, and on it his name was carved as the 
builder. But that night he saw ina dream an 
angel, who came down and erased his name, and 
the name of a poor woman appeared in its stead. 
This was three times repeated, when the enraged 
king summoned the woman before him and de- 
manded : 

‘What have you been doing? and why have 
you broken my commandment? ” 

The trembling woman replied : 

‘*T loved the Lord, and longed todo something 
for His name, and for the building up of His 
church. I was forbidden to touch it in any way ; 
so, in my poverty, I brought a wisp of hay for the 
horses that drew the stones.” 

And the king saw that he had labored for his 
own glory, but the widow for the glory of God, 
and he commanded that her name should be in- 
scribed upon the tablet.—Ralph Wells. 


Up Lirtinc.—Some one has represented it in this 
way: A vine has been torn from the tree on which 
it grew and clung, and lies on the ground. It never 
can lift itself up again to its place. Then the tree 
bends down low until it touches the earth. The 
vine unclasps its tendrils which have twined about 
frail] and unworthy weeds, and, feebly reaching 
upward, fixes them upon the tree’s strong, living 
branches. The tree, again lifting itself up, carries 
the vine up with it, to its natural and original place 
of beauty and fruitfulness, where it shares the tree’s 
glory. This is a parable of soul-history. We were 
torn from our place and lay perishing in our sins, 
clinging to the earth's treacherous trusts. We could 
never lift ourselves up to God. Then God Himself 
stooped down in the incarnation, bending low to 
touch these souls of ours; and when our hearts let 
go earth’s sins, and its frail, false trusts, and lay 
hold, never so feebly, by the tendrils of faith and 
love, upon Christ, we are lifted up, and become 
children and heirs of God.—.S. S. Times. 

ComposiTE PorTRAITS.—An early number of 
Science will contain three composite portraits of 
Washington. These will really be three new por- 
traits of the Father of his Country, and will give a 
more correct idea of his face than any picture yet 
published. 

The special value of a composite is due to its 
method of manufacture by photography. In this 
case one of the composites is derived from seven 
separate portraits of Washington, and two of them 
from five each. 

In this way it is thought that the composite 
should contain all the features common to the com- 
ponents, and should not contain any features due 
to the personality of the original artist. These 
composites were published in smaller form in a re- 
cent issue of the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
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WHY THIS LONGING! 





Why this longing, this forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained and dim, 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn! 


Would’st thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own, 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone; 


Not by deeds that gain the world’s applauses, 
Not by works that win thee world renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the Lord of light, 
And His smile, nor low nor lofty scorning, 
Gladdens hall and hovel, vale and height ? 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine, 

But with fervent love it thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine. 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 

Selected, 





ARISE AND SHINE. 





Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Arouse thee and awake! 

Take back thy long-lost diadem, 
Thy regal vestments take ; 

For on the mountain-top I see 
The Branch of Jesse’s vine ; 

His very glance is majesty, 
His very form divine. 

The eye from which the heavens flee 
Is gently fixed on thine ; 

And from afar He calls to thee, 
*‘ Arise and shine.” 


No more He wears upon His brow 
The thorny wreath of shame; 

His judgment robes are on Him now, 
And Vengeance is His name. 

A cup in His right hand is borne, 
Of strong but bitter wine; 

His foes shall drink it—He hath sworn— 
His enemies and thine. 

But He espies the vesture torn, 

Thy widow’s weeds for ages worn; 
And lo! He makes a sign: 

* Zion, my spouse, no longer mourn— 
Arise and shine.” 





THE FRIENDS’ 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL. 


REVIEW. 


* But wherewithal shall I arise? 
For I am weak and poor.” . 

Responsive thunder shakes the skies, 
“Is not My promise sure ? 

Did I not once to vengeance bow, 
And died to make thee Mine? 

And canst thou, dar’st thou, ask me how 
Thou shalt arise and shine ? 

Hast thou not strength to pay thy vow? 
Thy Saviour's strength is thine, 

In My own name I bid thee now 
Arise and shine.” Selected, 








A LAST PRAYER. 


Writen by Helen Hunt Fackson four days before her 
death, 


Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun ; 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win; 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls Thy leaders gave. 


In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 
Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task Thou hast, 
Let me repentant work for Thee ! 
—Century. 
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CHILDISHNESS. 








My little son, who looked from thoughttul eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd, 

I struck him, and dismissed 
With hard words, and unkiss’d; 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put within his reach 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, ful art, 
And two French copper coins ranged there with care- 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So, when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast molded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say, 

“‘T will be sorry for their childishness,” 

— Selected. COVENTRY PATMORE. 





